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Other men similarly placed would have taken probably the same view
that the pro-Asiatics have done. The argument that the restrictions the
Government would impose for the regulation of Chinese labour would be
so stringent as to answer all the objections that have been raised by the anti-
Asiatics is certainly flimsy. The gentlemen who argue thus take no note of
the fact that the Chinaman is a human being, and that, no matter how
stringent the regulations are made, he cannot but leave an impress on
the whole community in South Africa. Of course, we do not hold with
the anti-Asiatics that he is more immoral than other people, or that
he is a despicable being. Our objection to the presence of such a large
number of indentured Chinese or, for that matter, Indians is that it cannot
but tell on the future of South Africa, and that for the worse from a white
man's standpoint. If there is any forced immigration to South Africa, it
should be undoubtedly that of the inhabitants of the British Isles, and of
no other. It is futile to expect that, in time to come, things would so shape
themselves that the white men will not mind doing manual work. The
chances are that, after the Europeans in South Africa or the Transvaal are
once used to consider manual work to be below their dignity and are
accustomed to having Coloured people for such work, they will decline at a
later stage to do otherwise and take up such work themselves. Sir Percy1
wanted his hearers to contemplate the result of declining to have any inden-
tured Coloured labour in the Transvaal, and pictured what he thought
was a very gloomy outlook, namely, that most of the enterprises that have
been undertaken by the different Municipalities would have to be given up.
We must frankly confess that, if the people in the Transvaal would but
take care of the future, hard as it may seem at first, we see nothing extra-
ordinary in such enterprises being given the go-by. It is quite true that
many exaggerated ideas formed at the time of the British occupation might
have to be rearranged. But it will all have been for the best. We regret
that, throughout the long and weary debate, there was not a single speaker
to raise his voice against the latter clause of Sir George's motion as to
restrictions. It is a disappointing fact that no one in that brilliant
assembly thought it worth while to consider it from the Chinese stand-
point. Everyone agreed that the Chinaman was industrious, intelligent,
and capable, and yet no one considered it incongruous that he should be
treated merely as a slave, that he should be forcibly deprived of the use of
his intelligence and capability except in so far as they may be necessary
for the development of the mines. Sir Richard2 thought that, if a Kaffir was
made to work by Government intervention or by taxation, it would be
compulsory labour, and it could not be tolerated by a British Government.
Is it not very much the same to take what you can out of a man, to restrict
his movements, and pack him away as soon as he has served his indenture ?
However, it is no use advancing any arguments at this stage. The die is
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